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devise a remedy. A more fitting selection could not have
been made. By his classical sympathies, Liberal con-
victions, and (strange mixture of attributes) that peculiar
leaning to the Greek Church which he shared with other
archaeologically-minded Anglicans, Gladstone was the
one man to handle the Ionian tangle in the way in which
tangles of that sort should always be handled. Moreover
he was already known to the Greeks as one of their friends
by the warmth with which he had taken their side in the
notorious Don Pacifico case.1

To say that Gladstone's arrival calmed the Ionian
waters would be a mistatement. His visit rather had
the effect of stirring those waters to a greater agitation.
Wherever he went, he was met by crowds cheering him
as a Philhellene, and pelting him with petitions for union
with Greece. To these ovations he answered with ora-
tions which carried his hearers across the ages to the
days of the Pnyx. At Athens, his biographer tells us,
" he had a reception only a shade less cordial than if he
were Demosthenes come back." In the intervals of
delivering and listening to speeches, he applied himself
to the problem with his usual thoroughness. Persuaded
that the people had very much to complain of, he drew
up a plan for turning the mockery of self-government into
a reality, and submitted it to the Ionian Assembly.
But the time for compromise had gone by. The tactless-
ness of forty years, culminating in the Cephalonian
severities, had damaged the British rule beyond the
possibility of mending. The Assembly unanimously
demanded that it should be ended. The only protection
they needed and desired was that of the Mother Country.
Gladstone temporized. His own view was that union
with Greece was, indeed, the only sound remedy, and

1 See his Speech in the House of Commons, JuneJ27, 1850.